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DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT, PAINTER 


Few American painters have attained wider or more substantial 
popularity than Daniel Ridgway Knight. I say American painters, 
advisedly. Upward of thirty years of residence abroad, and of inces- 
sant work on French scenes and subjects, would lead many, perhaps 
to class Mr. Knight with the ex- 
patriated disloyals who have found 
more charm and profit in foreign 
than in American art circles. But 
the artist to-day is as enthusiastic 
an American as he ever was. His 
residence abroad was due primarily 
to the accident of study, and suc- 
cess in his career is responsible for 
its permanency. 

The reason for Mr. Knight’s 
popularity is not far to seek. The 
trite epigram that it is the pres- 
ence of qualities, not the absence 
of faults, that gives value to a work 
of art, expresses a truth that the 
artist early recognized. The stern, 
the grewsome, the terrible, doubt- 
less have a legitimate place in art, 
but it is the pictures of winsome 
qualities that people wish to buy 
and live with. 

These are the essential char- DANIEL RIDGWAY KNIGHT 
acteristics of all of Mr. Knight’s "0m Photograph 
canvases, and the wisdom of his 
adopted policy is evidenced by the fact that his paintings have 
brought him medals and competence. 

True, he is for the most part the painter of a single class 
of models—his demure little peasant-girl with her wooden shoes and 
picturesque costume appears and reappears in his pictures. 
His backgrounds are prone to be pleasing vistas of hill, valley, and 
stream, .or flower-dashed meadow, all subordinated to the main 
figure in the foreground for which they serve as a setting. But one 
can readily understand that with a pretty model, and such delightful 
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scenery as that in 
which the Seine 
valley abounds, un- 
told charming com- 
binations can be 
made; and in mak- 
ing these combina- 
tions the artist has 
been indefatigable. 

It might puzzle 
the casuist to ac- 
count for Knight’s 
love of the dainty 
and beautiful ex- 
cepton the theory 
of reaction. His 
early surroundings 
were shorn of every 
semblance of the artistic. His parents were Quakers, and his early 
home in Philadelphia, where he was born, was more straightlaced 
and serious than attractive. It was a home of ‘‘thees” and ‘‘thous,”’ 
of simple manners, of inflexible rules. A ban was placed under the 
parental roof on pictures and music, and not a wall was brightened or 
an hour beguiled by either. Few men who have won distinc- 
tion with the palette and brush have started under less favorable 
auspices. 

Knight, after leaving school in Philadelphia, was entered as an 
apprentice in a wholesale hardware house—another Quaker establish- 
ment as rigid in its 
rules andas unbend- 
ing in its discipline 
as his home. He was 
early given to un- 
derstand that the 
proper function of 
an apprentice was 
to toe the mark 
with deference and 
punctuality and to 
devote himself to 
the worldly gain of 
his employer. He 
acquitted himself as 
a Quaker boy might 
be expected to, and 
fostered his love of  xnIGHT’s GLASS STUDIO AT POISSY 
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art in secret by copying in pen and ink engravings from books he 
borrowed from the Franklin Institute library. 

One of these boyish efforts, which took the evenings of six weeks 
to complete, is still in his possession. It has appreciated greatly 
in value, in the artist’s estimation at least, since it was originally sold 
to his sister for twenty-five cents and a bunch of grapes. 





THE WOOD-CUTTER’S COTTAGE 
By Daniel Ridgway Knight 


Knight owes his start on his professional career to his grand- 
father, who, Quaker that he was, admitted taking pleasure in 
looking over these youthful drawings. One day he showed a selec- 
tion of them to a friend, who insisted on submitting them to certain 
dealers and critics. The sheets went the rounds of Philadelphia, and 
were warmly praised, and the grandfather was convinced that, in view 
of Ridgway’s talent, he himself was justified in abetting the boy 
in following a course his father deprecated on the ground that 
painting was the pursuit of light-minded and fast-living people. 

The sturdy Quaker’s opposition, therefore, was broken, the hard- 
ware-house apprenticeship was given up, and young Knight was 
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permitted to enter the classes of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts. 

One year was spent in that institution, working from the antique 
and from life, and the first strictly professional work done was 
to execute a large number of crayon portraits, life-size, during his 
holidays at Chambersburg. After another season spent at the 


UN DEUIL 
By Daniel Ridgway Knight 
Copyright, Goupil & Co. 


Academy, the artist’s father caught something of his own enthusiasm, 
and urged him, since he had chosen to study art as his life-work, 
to go to Europe and take the best course of instruction obtainable. 
He offered to lend the money necessary for that purpose, and shortly 
afterward, with parental sanction and support, young Knight was 
settled in Paris. 

He there entered Gleyre’s Atelier, the largest in Paris at that 
time, and which readers of Trilby will remember from Du Maurier’s 
graphic descriptions. He passed the examination, and became also 
a member of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He spent three years 
of close study, drawing at the Beaux Arts and painting at Gleyre’s, 
and then passed a winter in Rome, studying at the British Academy, 
returning to America with well-filled portfolios. 





QUIETUDE AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
By Daniel Ridgway Knight Plate Five 
Copyright 1900, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 
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Knight then took a studio in his native city, Philadelphia, painted 
portraits and genre pictures, and also conducted a class of lady-pupils. 
About this time he married Miss Rebecca Morris Webster, and 
resolved to bend every energy toward compassing another period 
of study in Europe. He fortified himself for this undertaking 
by securing a number of orders for pictures from prominent Phila- 
delphians, and with 
the funds for a pos- 
sibly extended resi- 
dence abroad in 
view, he and _ his 
young wife set forth 
and reached Paris 
in 1871, when the 
city was still suffer- 
ing from the effects 
of the Commune. 

The © brilliance 
and gayety of the 
capital, however, 
had little attraction 
for Knight, or per- 
haps he was too wise 
to yield to the 
charms and distrac- 
tions of Parisian 
studio life. So, 
shortly after the 
birth of his eldest 
son, in 1873, he 
moved with his fam- 
ily to Poissy, a 
pretty, picturesque 





town on the banks SUMMER EVENING 
of the Seine, where By Daniel Ridgway Knight 


‘ Copyright 1898, Boussod, Manzi, Joyant & Co. 
lived the great — — 


French artist Meis- 
sonier. An acquaintance was made with Meissonigr, which ripened 
into a warm friendship, and ever afterward Knight acknowledged the 
French painter as his master, and did much of his work under his 
direct supervision. 

No struggling artist ever had a kindlier and more helpful mentor. 
The relation of adviser and pupil began from a chance scrutiny 
of some of Knight’s summer sketches by Meissonier, who admired 
them, but frankly pointed out their elements of weakness. The 
French master suggested that if Knight would remain in his vicinity, 
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and would devote 
himself to the paint- 
ing of a large pic- 
ture of local scenery, 
he would give him 
his ‘‘conseils.” It 
was under these cir- 
cumstances that the 
‘‘Lavenses” was 
commenced, and it 
was under Meisson- 
ier’s guidance that 
it was executed. 
This picture was 
Knight’s first great 
success. It was ex- 
hibited at the Paris 
Salon, and was 
bought by F. O. Mat- 
thiesen, of New 
York, in whose col- 
lection it still hangs. 
Good landscapes, 
good models, and 
good advice from 
his neighbor, Meis- 
sonier, soon ban- 
JULY MORNING ished all thought 
ay Beate Bidguuy Kaigit from Knight’s mind 
Coyright 1899, the Artist 
of ever returning to 
his Paris studio and associates. He openly avowed the great French 
painter his master, and even after success had crowned his efforts was 
accustomed to go to him humbly for counsel on all occasions, both in 
the selection of his subjects and in the execution of his work. 

In a sense it was a new world for Knight, and one in which 
he took supreme delight. The charming scenery along the Seine 
has few equals from an artist’s standpoint, and Knight reveled in its 
beauties. He chose all his models among the peasant-girls from the 
suburbs of Paris, who, by the way, are very different from those made 
familiar to the public by Millet and Bréton, being of a brighter 
and more refined type, which is due, doubtless, to the neighboring 
city. 

Knight’s boyhood experience now stood him in good stead. 
It had inculcated habits of industry; and now that he was pleasantly 
settled in a painter’s paradise, he was an indefatigable worker. 
Picture followed picture, each apparently adding to the success of its 
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predecessor. ‘‘The Vintage at Chanteloup,” ‘‘The Harvesters’ 
Repast,” ‘‘The Water Carrier,” ‘‘Une Halt,” ‘‘After Breakfast,” 
‘*Un Deuil,” ‘‘The Portionless Girl,” ‘‘The Gossips,” ‘‘The Inventor,” 
‘*Burning Brush,” ‘‘Potato Harvest,” ‘‘Hailing the Ferry,” ‘‘The 
Shepherd and his Friends,” ‘‘The Idler,” ‘‘ First Sorrow,” ‘*Crossing 
the Brook,” ‘‘The Declaration,” ‘‘Spring,” ‘‘Le Soir,’’ were produced 
in rapid succession, and were all exhibited at the Paris Salon. They 
all represented scenes of Poissy and its neighboring villages. 

Those familiar with Knight’s paintings will recognize in them 
a sort of family resemblance, due to likeness of models and similarity 
of landscape backgrounds. Reference to the accompanying repro- 
ductions will give a fair idea of the character of his work. His 
peasant models are sufficiently alike to be sisters, his gardens are 
all rich with the flowers for which Poissy and its environs are 
famous. And it is the exceptional picture in which one does not 
catch a glimpse of 
the broad stream of 
the Seine winding 
its course through 
the valley. 

In a word, 
Knight recognized 
the artistic value of 
his peasant-girl 
models and of the 
scenery in which he 
found himself, and 
after his first suc- 
cesses was politic 
enough—one might 
almost say cour- 
ageous enough—to 
duplicate his can- 
vases, with only 
such modifications 
as were necessary 
to differentiate the 
pictures without de- 
stroying the family 
likeness. In gen- 
eral, his pictures are 
all beautiful bits of 
scenery, giving op- 
portunities for the 
finest effects of the 





1 at LA BERGERE DE ROLLEBOISE 
ands cap ists art, By Daniel Ridgway Knight 
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with one or more of his pet-girl models in the picturesque garb of the 
neighborhood in the immediate foreground, so as to give an equal 
opportunity for artistic portraiture. 

Bright of color scheme, happy of conception, and skillful of execu- 
tion, they are preéminently the type of pictures that please, and one 
is forced to recognize in their similarity, not a paucity of ideas 
or a limitation of artistic ability, but a shrewd perception of popular 
taste and a consistent adherence to a fixed policy. 

As the number of canvases increased, however, Knight himself 
felt the need of variety. He had not exhausted the landscape possi- 
bilities of Poissy and its vicinity, but he decided to move farther 
down the river, still keeping the comfortable studios in his Poissy 
chateau, a large, rambling, picturesque Louis XIII. building, of which 
he had become the 
owner, and_ which 
he had taken great 
pleasure in filling 
with a well-chosen 
collection of rare 
old furniture, tapes- 
tries, and_ bric-a- 
brac. Rolleboise, a 
tiny village between 
Nancy and Vernon, 
afforded the variety 
the artist desired, 
and thither he went 
with his eldest son, 
Aston. 

Half Rolleboise 
is on the bank of 
the Seine and the 
other half is on the 
hillside. Midway 
between the upper 
and lower parts of 
the town Knight 
secured a house, 
with a fine garden, 
and built himself a 
studio. The Seine 
makes one of its 
great bends just in 
front of the house, 
and from the studio 
one commands a 





THE IDLER 
By Daniel Ridgway Knight 
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view of the far- 
stretching plains, 
dotted here and 
there with woods 
that change their 
garb from green to 
russet with the sea- 
sons. The Poissy 
chateau has since 
been regarded as 
home, and the 
Rolleboise house 
as the workshop, 
in which, of course, 
the main occupa- 
tion is the produc- 
tion of pictures, THE SHEPHERD AND HIS FRIENDS 

varied only with By Daniel Ridgway Knight 

: a Copyright, the Artist 
fishing, rowing, 
shooting, and sailing, in which Knight delights, as a relaxation. 

Life in both establishments is simple and purposeful. Aston 
Knight, the eldest son, himself a landscape painter, is a constant 
companion of his father at Rolleboise, and the two are literally 
hermit artists. Mrs. Knight and the two younger boys visit them 
now and then for days or weeks at a time, and Aston and his father 
occasionally abandon their work for a month's residence at Poissy. 

In this way ‘‘La Bergére de Rolleboise,” ‘‘A Summer Evening, 
*‘On the Terrace,” ‘‘The Gardener’s Daughter,” ‘‘Curiosity,” ‘‘July 
Morning,” and ‘‘Quietude” were painted in the Rolleboise retreat. 
They are all Salon pictures, and among the most popular of Knight’s 
canvases. Here, too, were produced many of his less important 
compositions. Rarely have any of his pictures been exhibited except 
at the Paris Salon, owing to the fact that most of his larger canvases 
have been sold as soon as exhibited at the Salon, and many of his 
minor works have been engaged before they were finished. 

One usually lives contentedly and happily where successful occu- 
pation begets honors and easy circumstances, and while it is to be 
regretted that Ridgway Knight has laid himself open to the charge 
of becoming a voluntary exile from home and home inspiration, one 
can scarcely wonder at the fact that he has thus prolonged his foreign 
residence for upward of thirty years. His Poissy chateau is an ideal 
home and his Rolleboise studio an incomparable workshop. 

At the Paris Salon he was awarded an ‘‘honorable mention’”’ and 
a gold medal; at Munich he won a gold medal; at the Paris Universal 
Exhibition of 1889 he carried off the second medal; he was honored 
with the Cross of the Legion of Honor in 1889 and the Cross of the 
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Order of St. Michael of Bavaria in 1892. In addition to these 
honors, he was awarded a Columbian Medal at Chicago in 1893; 
second medal at Antwerp; and Grand Medal of Honor at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts at Philadelphia. He glories in the 
fact—as many will frankly admit he has a right to—that he is 





ON THE TERRACE AT ROLLEBOISE 
By Daniel Ridgway Knight 
Copyright, Braun, Clement & Co. 


a painter of popular pictures, in which happy conceptions success- 
fully worked out meet public approbation and command _ public 
patronage. 

Knight, moreover, is not one of the painters who is unknown in his 
own country. Several of the leading museums in the United States 
are now in possession of pictures painted by him. The Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts has his ‘‘ Hailing the Ferry”; the Milwaukee 
Museum has ‘*‘The Shepherd and his Friends’; the Brooklyn Museum 
has his ‘‘La Bergére de Rolleboise,” and the Union League has his 
‘‘Summer Evening.” All these pictures, and many another, have 
been made known to the public by engravings and other modes 
of reproduction. Most of the pictures herewith reproduced are new 
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AFTER BREAKFAST 
By Daniel Ridgway Knight 


to the American public, having been made from photographs for- 
warded direct from Poissy. 

The popularity of Knight’s pictures has made his canvases 
in demand by publishers for reproductive purposes. Most of the 
accompanying pictures, it will be noticed, are copyrighted by leading 
art concerns, and thousands, possibly hundreds of thousands, of fine 
reproductions of them have been bought by people who could not 
afford to indulge in the luxury of the originals. 

The artist is still in the prime of life, and with his energy and 
indefatigable industry it is safe enough to predict that art lovers 
may reasonably expect many another canvas from him as happy 
in conception and dainty in execution as those enumerated. 
The broad sweeps of the Seine have not all been explored, nor have 
all the picturesque nooks and corners about Poissy and Rolleboise 
been painted. And if, perchance, the pretty peasant models made 
famous by Knight’s canvases should age perceptibly, one would 
pardon the artist, and even abet his persistence, if he were to induce 
younger sisters, or perhaps daughters, to step into their wooden 
shoes and pose in their cast-off garments. 


HarRoLp T. LAWRENCE. 








WHYS FOR ARTISTS AND ART LOVERS 


Why is it that we prize as art treasures the commonplace products 
of a former day? 

Jerome K. Jerome says in ‘‘Three Men ina Boat”: ‘All our art 
treasures of to-day are only the dug-up commonplaces of three 
or four hundred years ago.” I wonder if 
there is real intrinsic beauty in the old soup- 
plates, beer-mugs, and candle-snuffers that 
we prize so now, or if it is only the halo of 
age glowing around them that gives them 
their charms in our eyes. The ‘‘old blue” 
that we hang about our walls as ornaments 
were the common, every-day household 
utensils of a few centuries ago, and the 
pink shepherds and the yellow shepherdess 
that we hand round now for all our friends 
to gush over, and pretend they understand, 
were the unvalued mantel ornaments that 
the mother of the eighteenth century would have given the baby to 
suck when he cried. Will it be the same in the future? Will the 
prized treasures of to-day always be the cheap trifles of the day before? 

That china dog that ornaments the bedroom of my furnished 
lodgings. It is a white dog. Its eves are blue. Its nose is a deli- 
cate red, with black spots. Considered as a work of art, I may say 
it irritates me. But in two hundred years’ time it is more than 
probable that that dog will be dug up from somewhere or other, 
minus its legs, and with its tail broken, and will be sold for old china 
and put in a glass cabinet. And people will come around and admire 
it. They will be struck by the wonderful depth of color on the nose, 
and speculate as to how beautiful the bit of the tail that is lost 
no doubt was. Our descendants will wonder how we did it, and say 
how clever we were. We shall be referred to lovingly as ‘‘those 
grand old artists who flourished in the nineteenth century, and 
produced those china dogs.” 

Why is it that we take certain colors to mean certain emotions? 

Probably from innate race perception or intuition. When one 
has the ‘‘blues,” it is not the blue of the summer skies which throws 
a flood of delightful harmonious color all over the landscape, but the 
more somber tint of indigo. The old masters usually painted Christ 
in a blue robe, and in the East, from which the wise men came, blue 
is considered one of the colors most potent in its influence for géod. 
Why do we associate red with warm, passionate love, white with inno- 
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cence and purity, green with 
envy, black with death, pur- 
ple with royalty? etc. 

These ideas, like folk- 
lore stories, have a meaning, 
an underlying cause for be- 
ing other than that of acci- 
dental selection. White, 
for instance, is the union of 
all nature’s colors. It is the 
apex of the pyramid, and 
represents purity, because 
while it contains all nature’s 
forces it has returned to the 
primeval state of union with 
the highest. White is cre- 
ation, black is destruction. 
One represents the highest 
type of love, the other the 
opposite pole. The first 
manifestation was brought 
forth from chaos by love. 
Life is but differentiated 
love. Even chemical affin- 
ity is but the attraction and 
repulsion inherent in the atoms or units forming substances. 

With our necessarily narrow view of life, which is so limited 
because our senses only take in a few of the millions of different 
vibrations going on continually around us, we fail to perceive the 
relation between things. Thus, while we instinctively associate 
a color with a quality, we can give no material reason for the 
association. 

Why is it that America has developed no eminent painter 
of children? 

It is the French artist who has heretofore given the best expression 
to child life. Not that Frenchmen are more imbued with philopro- 
genitiveness than anybody else. Their drawings of baby life have 
always been delightful. Many are the albums published in Paris all 
devoted to childhood, and charming they are. In England there 
have been Kate Greenaway and Walter Crane, and both have drawn 
young life in a happy and somewhat conventional manner. The sub- 
jects delight the children themselves and the fathers and the mothers. 

Broadly speaking, we have no artist in the American school who 
can be called a painter of children. There are perhaps a good many 
who have painted some charming portraits of children, but none who 
have been so fascinated with the subject that they have made children 
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and child life a specialty. The French, on the contrary, have a man 
whose extraordinary talent, combined with his love for and _ his 
insight into child character, has enabled him to produce quaint but 
beautiful pictures filled with little children with all their childish 
gestures, poses, and costumes. Boutet de Monvel is not only an 
illustrator, but a painter of note. America has been favored by having 
the privilege of seeing a collection of the work of this master. His 
children are always childlike and sweet, and are executed with infinite 





THE FAIRY-TALE 
By Boutet de Monvel 


pains, each pattern or plaid of the clothing being worked out without 
monotony or apparent effort. 

Why is it that art lovers become enthusiasts over purely 
decorative work? 

The poster fad has had its day—that is, the acute stage has 
passed, and all that is left of it is it. effects on the mechanical and 
decorative arts. These have been widespread, and toa certain degree 
have proved beneficial. Simplicity of effect and broad impressions 
of things Japanesque in treatment are some of the results of this art 
of which the late Aubrey Beardsley and Mucha, of Paris, are two of 
the principal apostles. Beardsley was grotesque in his work; 
Mucha has a much more artistic sense of the picturesque. Some 
of the posters of this latter artist are extremely beautiful, his manner 
of treating hair and drapery being original and decorative. His sense 
of color harmony is delicate and captivating, and this, combined with 
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a keen feeling for form and a painstaking search after good drawing, 
place him in the front rank among artists in his line of work. 

In our modern civilization it is the man who can originate some- 
thing distinctly new and striking who pushes to the front. This 
is particularly true in pictures and designs made for reproduction. 
There are so many skilled draughtsmen that that quality in itself 
forms no special recommendation, but the man who has a new and 
novel idea in a pictorial way can always find a market for his work. 

In a word, the reproduction of nature is not the end of art; 
if it were, the photo- 
graph would be supe- 
rior to a drawing, 
which is manifestly not 
true. Impressionism 
in literature is the art 
of representing a great 
deal with very few 
words. . A sonnet of 
Shakespeare does not 
give you nature; it 
givesacertain im- 
pression, which im- 
pression originally 
came from nature, of 
course. That is art. 

Why is it that so 
few people who study 
art attain anything be 
like distinction? 

Many students — pecoraTive POSTER 
seem to imagine that By B. Ostertag 
to study a thing is sim- 
ilar to taking capsules at stated intervals—that it does not matter what 
is done meanwhile. The truth of this statement is seen in the way 
they speak of study. They ‘‘take” or are ‘‘going to take” or have 
“‘taken.” And usually it is as medicine and desire has had nothing 
to do with it, unless it was a desire to make the capsule as sweet 
as possible. To study a thing you must think it, you must dream it, 
you must live it and love it, but you cannot “‘take’ ” it—it is too large; 
internal complications will result which may be serious. It won't 
digest, and you will always remember it as ‘something you had too 
much of and that it made you very sick. That result in itself would 
not be such a serious thing but for the fact that you are apt to think 
of Shakespeare and Michael Angelo and all the rest as being men 
of most extraordinary powers of digestion, capable of resisting any 
amount of nausea. 
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THE YOUNG ARTIST 
By Albert E, Sterner 


It is interesting to study human nature in a place like Paris and 
under conditions like those surrounding the student of art in that 
city. It is not difficult to pick the winners as a rule. Those who 
think and live their art and those who, like weathercocks, turn with 
every passing breeze of sensation. The man who is destined to arrive 
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has as his central thought the expression in material form of some 
of his thoughts and experiences. Everything in life, every idea 
passing through his mind, is referred to his master thought and 
examined under the light of his searching mind. 

The fitful ones come and go; some start with all the enthusiasm 
of youth, and ere long some enticing new experience presents itself— 
a wayside flower, the will-o’-the-wisp of pleasure; early habits of 
untrained thought assert themselves; the garden has too many weeds, 
grown so rank that it is impossible to separate them from the newly 
planted and ill-tended flowers. The flowers in this case usually die 
from neglect, and the gardener makes a bouquet of what is left, some 
of which he loves because their perfume brings forgetfulness. 

Joun B. Loneman. 





STRANDED SHIP ON EASTHAMPTON BEACH 
By Thomas Moran 








VIEW NEAR ALBRIGHT GALLERY OF ART 
Pan-American Exposition 


FINE ARTS AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


The fine arts exhibit of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
has the promise of being one of unusual significance and importance. 
It will be unique in that it will be Pan-American, and Pan-American 
exclusively. The art of the Old World will be excluded. Even the 
productions of those American artists who have become permanent 
residents of Europe will not be admitted. Whatever be its extent 
and merit, therefore, it will doubtless be the best display ever 
attempted of the promising and progressive art of the western world. 

The wisdom of limiting the exhibit to the art works of the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America can scarcely be doubted. 
The world’s fairs that have been held have, by their ve ry nature, 
been colossal and cumbersome enterprises, in w hich the art of no one 

nation has been adequately represented. Perhaps the nearest 

approach to a fair national representation was that of France at the 
recent Paris Exposition. Certainly at the Columbian Exposition 
of 1893, at Chicago, and the Centennial Exposition of 1876, at Phila- 
delphia, American art was in a large sense elbendinated to the art 
of other nations, and did not command the attention or receive the 
praise that it deserved. 

By the very policy of these enterprises, the strong, hopeful art 
of the New World, with its present-day attainments and its promise, 
was placed under the shadow of the ‘art of the Old World, with its 
splendid traditions. As a consequence, few visitors, perhaps, carried 
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away any adequate idea 
of the progress made 
on this side of the 
Atlantic in painting, 
sculpture, drawing, 
etching, engraving, and 
architecture. 

For the first time 
in the history of the 
United States, the art- 
ists of Pan-America 
will be given an op- 
portunity at Buffalo to 
exhibit their best works 
and demonstrate that 
it is not necessary to 
ransack the galleries 
and ateliers of Europe 
to make a _ creditable 
display. This policy of 
limitation and exclusion 
was not adopted in 
deference to American 
artists, and is not to be 
construed as an effort 
to screen American art 
from the critical com- 
parison that is provoked 
by international expo- 
sitions. Young as it is, 
American art has little 
to fear from such com- 
parison. 

The Exposition is 
not planned as a 
world’s fair, but pri- 
marily as an exhibition 
of American achieve- 
ment. To admit into 
the fine arts depart- 
ment, therefore, the art 
products of Europe 
would be essentially out 
of keeping with the 
character of the enter- 
prise. It would be 
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little more than to create a 








special attraction, a sort of re 

artistic sideshow radically , “Oe, . 

different from the otherdepart- |§ 9 ® tt ¥ 

ments of the Exposition. ‘ TN ing 3 fa 
| 


Desirable, therefore,asa great | 
aggregation of art produc- 
tions from all over the world 
would be as a special feature, 
there was unanimity of opinion 
that a line should be drawn 
on strictly American art works, 
as in the case of textiles, 
machinery, and other products. 
This decision, which is but 
an element of consistency of 
plan, can have only one re- 
sult. Leaving a clear field to 
the American art workers, it : 
will unquestionably make pos- — corner oF STADIUM 
sible the finest and most ex- Pan-American Exposition 
tensive exhibition of purely 
American art productions ever offered to the public. Some idea of 
what may reasonably be expected may be gleaned from the fact that 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900, which has just closed, the exhibition 
of fine arts made by the United States was universally conceded to 
be the best made by any foreign nation. Even the French people 


themselves frankly acknowledged that it was second in rank only to 
their own, and the 


International Jury 
of Awards, com- 
posed of artists 
from France and 
all the great ex- 
hibiting countries, 
gave more medals 
to the artists of the 
United States than 
to those of any 
other foreign coun- 
try. Great Britain, 
Germany, and even 
Spain and Italy, 
whose art was ven- 
erable before the 
first puny efforts at 
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artistic productions were made in America, ranked below the United 
States. 

. This fact alone is significant, and it doubtless had its influence, 
apart from any consideration of consistency of plan, in determining 
the promoters of the Exposition to exclude all foreign art works. In 
their opinion, it needed only some great exhibition of American art 
to dissipate the prejudice existing among Americans against their 
own artists, to establish the value in their own eyes of American 
works of art, and possibly to lay the foundation of an American 
institution comparable with the Paris Salon of France and the 
Royal Academy of England. 

In view of the unquestionable merit of much of the art work done 
by Americans of the present day, and of the fine outlook for the 
growth of artistic culture and for a greater patronage of native artists, 
if the Pan-American Exposition should lead to the establishment 
of such an institution as an American Salon it will have done 
an incalculable service to American art. 

The decision made to limit the exhibit to American works will 
in no sense give it a sectional character, since space will be allotted 
to each state, province, colony, and country in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. No artist of Pan-America will be barred, provided only his 
work has sufficient merit to pass the jury. Any American residing 
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abroad may submit his work, provided he retain American citizenship. 
Canada has many artists of acknowledged ability, and Mexico and 
the Latin-American countries have not a few. These will all be 
invited, and even urged, to make a representative exhibit. Americans 
have seen little of Canadian art, and practically nothing of that 
of Mexico and the Latin-American countries, and if a fair exhibit can 
be secured from these countries it will be more novel and probably 
more acceptable to the average visitor to the Exposition than 
an equal number of works secured from the Old World. 

The exhibit of contemporary work will probably extend back 
as far as 1876. In view of the fact, however, that since that time 
there have been two or three pretentious exhibitions in the United 
States, special efforts will be made to secure as many as possible 
of the most notable works produced within the last decade. This, 
it will be remembered, has been the usual policy of expositions. 
The works of contemporary artists were given precedence at the Paris 
Expositions of 1878, 1889, and 1900, and also at the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893. 

At the Paris Expositions of 1878, 1889, and 1900 there were 
small retrospective exhibitions of the work of French artists only, 
and at Chicago, in 1893, there was an unimportant collection repre- 
senting the productions of early American artists. If present plans 
are carried out, there will be a more extensive retrospective exhibition 
of Pan-American art work at Buffalo than ever before attempted 
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This retrospect- 
ive exhibition will 
include the most 
notable works of 
such men as Cop- 
ley, Gilbert Stuart, 
and the other cele- 
brated American 
painters of the be- 
ginning of the nine- 
teenth century, 
coming down by 
decades to the pres- 
ent time. The re- 
trospective survey, 
however, will nat- 
urally form but a 
small part of the 
exhibition. The 
galleries for the 
most part will be 
filled with strictly 


contemporary work, 
in the securing of CORNER OF PAVILION, MACHINERY BUILDING 


Pan-American Exposition 


which a systematic 
plan will be fol- 
lowed. In an official statement recently issued, the directors of the 
exhibit said: 

‘In making up the exhibition of fine arts, the plan to be followed 
is to secure the most representative and excellent works that have 
appeared within the last twenty-five years, particularly within the last 
decade. The owners of such works, whether they be private indi- 
viduals or public institutions, such as the art museums of the United 
States and other Pan-American countries, will be asked to lend them. 

‘‘A circular will be sent to directors of institutions requesting 
their codperation, and a circular will be sent to the artists themselves 
asking them to name what they consider their best works, and to give 
the names of the owners, with their addresses. As the opening of the 
Pan-American Exposition will come at a time when about all of the 
important annual exhibitions of art will have been held, it will 
be possible to secure some of the best works produced within the 
twelve or fifteen months preceding the opening of the Pan-American. 

‘The fine arts exhibit will be divided under the following 
groups: Group 1. Paintings in oil, water-color, pastel, and other 
recognized mediums; miniatures, cartoons. Group 2. Sculpture, 
including medals and cameos. Group 3. Drawings, etchings, engrav- 
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ings, black and white or monotint paintings in oil or water-color. 
Group 4. Architecture. All works in all classes must be original 
productions. No copies of works of art, whether executed in the 
same mediums as the originals or in different mediums, will 
be accepted.” 

Every precaution will be taken to keep out works of an inferior 
character. The standard of admission will be put exceptionally high, 
since it is desired that the exhibition shall be thoroughly represen- 
tative of the best attainments of the artists and sculptors of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Plans for the detail work of the Exposition are now being 
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perfected by an executive committee made up from the committee 
on fine arts and the art committee of the Board of Woman Managers. 
The committees of selection will be made up of prominent artists | and 
art critics, and the places where works offered for the exhibition may 
be sent for inspection by the committees of selection, together with 
all the other necessary information, will be duly announced. 
All awards will be made by jurors at the same time that awards are 
made in other departments “of the E xposition. 

The promoters of the Exposition are fortunate in their choice 
of a Director-General for the fine arts department, in the person 
of William A. Coffin, who is well known both as a painter and as an 
art critic. He has the knowledge requisite for the position he holds, 
and has also had no inconsiderable experience in the management 
of art exhibitions. With him are associated as the art committee 
of the Pan-American, which will have special charge of the fine arts 
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exhibit, J. J. Albright, T. 
Guilford Smith, William G. 
Cornwell, Willis O. Chapin, 
Ralph H. Plumb, Carleton 
Sprague, George P. Sawyer, 
William A. King, wed B. . 
Sellstedt. These men are all 
enthusiasts in the matter of 
American art, and it is safe 
enough to predict that they 
will give their best services . 
to the Exposition. TROPICAL COURT 

As in the case of Paris, Pan-American Exposition 
Buffalo will be the gainer 
by the E xposition, since it will inherit from it one of the finest art 
buildings in the country. The structure, of which a picture is given 
herewith, is the gift of Mr. Albright, one of the fine arts committee, 
and will cost approximately four hundred thousand dollars. The 
citizens of Buffalo have already raised one hundred thousand dollars 
for the permanent maintenance of the gallery after the Exposition. 
The building will occupy an almost ideal site in Delaware Park, on 
an eminence overlooking the park lake. It is about a third of a mile 
from this point to the main court where most of the Exposition build- 
ings are located. 

The gallery, which is now under construction, is of the classic 
Greek style of architecture, and is of pure white marble, two hundred 
and fifty feet in length by one hundred and fifty feet in width, the 
principal facade looking toward the east. The eastern and western 
fagades show rows of fine columns, and a semicircular colonnade 
forms the central fig- 
ure of the western 
front. The extreme 
northern and eastern 
ends of the build- 
ing have _ broad 
wings, which will be 
reproductions of fa- 
mous architectural 
works of ancient 
Greece. The highest 
point of the building 
is only forty-five feet 
above the ground, 
but its superb loca- 
tion will obviate any- 
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appearance. The Erechtheum of Athens served as an inspiration for 

the architects, and the portico of that structure, famous for its 

caryatides, will be one of the works to be reproduced in the Albright 
gallery. 

The contour of the ground lends itself admirably to artistic treat- 

ment. The principal approach to the building will be by a broad 

and exceptionally 

fine flight of steps. 

The ground in the 

immediate vicinity 

of the structure 

will be terraced, the 

terrace walls being 

of heavy granite 

blocks. The ad- 

jacent portions of 

the park will also 

be beautifully deco- 

rated with statuary, 

fountains, and floral 

displays. It has 

been a constant 

source of regret to 

those who carried 

‘through to such a 

successful end the 

Chicago Exposi- 

tion of 1893, that 

its art building, the 

finest structure in 

the so-called White 

City, was simply a 

ELECTRIC TOWER brick building, 

Pan-American Exposition cased with staff, 

and the promoters 

of the Pan-American Exposition are to be congratulated that one of 

their members was public spirited enough to provide the necessary 


means for a permanent building. ees a ee 
f » Ni » = ui . 
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SUGGESTION IN DRAWING 


‘It is far more difficult to be simple than to be complicated, far 
more difficult to sacrifice skill and cease exertion in the proper place 
than to expend both indiscriminately,” said John Ruskin; and his 
words voice a principle against which even many experienced artists 
are prone to sin. At what 
point in the elaboration of a 
drawing shall one forswear de- 
tail and leave a dot, the hint 
of a line, or even white paper, 
to tell forcefully a simple pic- 
torial story which over-elabo- 
ration might confuse or ruin? 

This is a mooted question, 
which perhaps few professional 
artists would undertake to 
answer, but it is one of impor- 
tance, since on its determina- 
tion depends much of the 
effectiveness of a finished work. 
Shall one with the old Dutch 
painters count hairs, plat 
wrinkles, and enumerate leaves 
and grass-blades; or shall one 
respect the intelligence and 
cleverness of the spectator and 
leave imagination to fill in the 
minutiz that are only sug- 
gested? 

In literature it is deemed 
an affront to the reader to take a page to narrate what could be 
hit off ina word. Is it not an affront to the picture-lover to work 
out laboriously with a network of lines what could be suggested to 
the mind by a single line? 

A line- drawing, strictly speaking, cannot by any stretch of imagi- 
nation be considered as an absolute reproduction of nature. Only 
distance and direction can be accurately represented through the 
medium of line. In a word, whatever other power of expression 
is possible in line must be through suggestion and not representation. 

The Japanese have realized this fact, and have solved to their 
satisfaction some questions in art that are still puzzling the brains 
of many artists in other countries. By carefully avoiding in their 
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line-drawings any attempt to render light and shade, they have 
reduced line-drawing to what might be called a working basis, and 
the cleverness, the delicacy, the power of the better class of Japanese 
work have made it a study in principles for occidental nations. 


MISTRESS K., ETCHING 


By F. Holme 


In nature, form is made manifest through the medium of light 
and shade, and in drawing it can be clearly expressed by means 
of simple outline. Starting, therefore, with outline as a basis, and 
considering a line as merely a conventional way of suggesting 
.a boundary of a mass of tone or the outer edge of a form, it is pos- 
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sible with lines alone to suggest 
what in nature would be seen in 
masses of light and shade. 

Differences in texture, the size 

of various objects in relation to 
one another, the complex expres- 
sions of a human face, the aspects 
of nature under different atmos- 
,pheric conditions—in fact, an al- 
most endless range of subjects— 
fall within the possibilities of line- 
drawing. To the student of line- 
work it is the manner in which 
each individual line is handled to 
make it tell its own part of the 
story that makes the chief charm 
of a finished drawing. 

The fact that lines and words 
are both used as mediums of ex- 
pression makes it easy to illustrate 
this point by referring to two well- 
known writers whose literary style 
is so marked and individual that ca 9 Psgaaaa 
the difference in their handling of hes 
their special medium of expression can readily be seen. In their 
manner of telling a story, no two authors could differ more widely 
than Zola and De Maupassant, although the result aimed at by each 
is essentially the same—the illustration of the effect of some deep 
human passion. 

Zola leads the reader to an intimate knowledge of the inner life 
of the characters he describes by a cumulative description of the 
multitudinous details of their daily lives in such a way that under 
this mass of detail the imagination is overpowered with a sense of the 
reality of the characters and incidents. When the book is finished, 
the reader carries in his recollection the feeling of having viewed 
these incidents with his own*eyes and of having lived among the 
scenes described. 7 

De Maupassant’s method is almost entirely the reverse of this. 
Instead of an overwhelming mass of detail, he paints with a few well- 
chosen words a picture just as real, just as intense in feeling, and one 
might say, just as full of detail, from the fact that so much is merely 
suggested. 

As individual illustrations of the power of suggestion in literature, 
one may further cite two notable novels that a few years ago had 
a wide vogue in English-speaking communities, ‘Robert Elsmere,” 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, and ‘‘The Story of an African Farm,’ 
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by Olive Schreiner. The former 
is a long-drawn-out, labored 
presentation of a religious prob- 
lem, in which the author jeal- 
ously reserves the right to 
describe every emotion, record 
every thought, analyze every 
feeling, argue to the finish 
every pro and con, and reason 
from premise to conclusion 
everything about which a ques- 
tion could be raised. Despite 
the power of the book, one 
feels on laying it down that he 
has struggled through a pains- 
taking, logical Unitarian tract. 

Olive Schreiner’s book, on 
the other hand, is cast on the 
line of suggestion. She hints 
at more than she tells in de- 
tail. Her pictures are clear- 
cut, her descriptions are terse 
and forceful, her situations are 
dramatic and telling. In read- 
ing the book, one feels inclined 
every now and then to lay it 
aside and let thought or imagi- 
nation take up the thread where 
the author wisely drops it, and 
round an epigram into a ser- 
mon, or elaborate an outline 
into a finished picture. Liter- 
ature has few more remarkable 
chapters than that in which the 
little boy builds him an altar 
of cobble-stones, puts on it his 
mutton-chops as a meat-offer- 
ing to God, reverentially bows 
his face in the sand, and waits 
for the Deity to come and take 
his offering, only to find on 
raising his head that the Lord 
has not come, but that the sun 
has tried the fat out of his mut- 
ton-chops. This incident, 
briefly and picturesquely told, 
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has more point and conviction than a volume of German theological 


argument. 

These examples represent the methods of literary artists of the 
highest rank. Every student of literature—and every student of art— 
who is interested in style and the use of mediums of expression will 
find profit in a careful study of the instances given. 


STUDY 
By F. Holme 


The artist who works in line can find among the world’s masters 
line-draughtsmen equally great and equally diverse in their methods. 
Menzel, a German, and Hokusai, a Japanese, might almost be said 
to parallel Zola and De Maupassant, just referred to. Each of these 
masters knows not only the power that lies in repetition, but the 
power that lies in selection and omission. Each knows how to subor- 
dinate the details to the mass, to reduce a mass of tone to its essential 
accents, to “‘boil it down,” if one may use the phrase, to a few lines 
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and accents here and there, and to indicate a movement of a figure 
with a single sweeping stroke. 

One may be pardoned for again reverting to John Ruskin, than 
whom art has never had a more acute critic. Says he: ‘‘We shall 
consider those pictures as conveying the highest ideas of power 
which attain the most /erfect end with the slightest possible means; 


DREAMS, PENCIL DRAWING 
By F. Holme 


not, observe, those in which, though much has been done with little, 
all has not been done, but from the picture in which a// has been 
done and yet not a touch thrown away. The quantity of work in the 
sketch is necessarily less in proportion to the effect obtained than 
in the picture; but yet the picture involves the greater power if out 
of all the additional labor bestowed upon it not a touch has been 
lost.” 

It was pointed out in a recent issue of BRusH AND PENCIL ‘that 
an etcher who speaks strongly must speak concisely, significantly, 
rapidly; that half the beauty of an etching is in its suggestion; that 
no highly worked-up plate “has the charm of one which leaves full 
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play to the imagination. The same is true of every class of line- 
drawings. 

The artist who tells little and suggests much virtually challenges 
the intelligence of those who view his productions, a@l the challenge 
is relished. There is a sense of power in the ability to express 
an idea by a few strokes of the pen 
or pencil, and the person who studies 
a picture thus produced feels a pleas- 
ure akin to that experienced by the 
artist who made it. We enjoy an 
epigram from its conciseness of ex- 
pression and aptitude of phrase. A 
drawing executed with due regard 
to suggestion is virtually little more 
than a pictorial epigram, and we 
enjoy it for the same reason that we 
enjoy a verbal epigram. 

The legitimate use of line in 
drawing is governed by a few simple 
principles. As the first appeal a 
picture makes is to the sense of 
sight, the effect of lines upon the 
eye is the first point that must be 
considered in order to properly ap- 
preciate or understand the purpose 
of lines when used as a means of 
pictorial expression. The natural 
tendency of the eye is to follow the 
direction of a line, while a mass of 
tone will attract and hold the atten- 
tion. 

A drawing made in pure outline 
is always more or less monotonous Rive ee 
and empty. The eye, like Noah’s ea tty — 
duve, which returned because it 
found no place to rest, finds no point to hold it in an outline drawing. 
A mass of black or gray would supply the missing element and 
serve to complete the composition. 

As a result of this, the decorative possibilities of line and mass 
should be considered first of all in every linear composition. Simple 
arrangements are more pleasing to the sense of sight, because when 
a composition is confused or complicated the eye is disquieted and 
repelled rather than attracted. Harmonious composition is just 
as necessary in a picture intended to be printed on a page as in 
a mural decoration. 

In pictures intended to be used in connection with type-matter, the 
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size and shape of the page and the 
style and arrangement of the type 
must be considered by the artist 
from the very first sketch. The 
illustrator should familiarize him- 
self with the make-up of a printed 
page, just as the artist who designs 
a mural decoration should be famil- 
iar with the architectural charac- 
teristics of the building it is to 
adorn. 

Any picture intended to be 
viewed at jless than arm’s-length 
should be small enough and simple 
enough in arrangement to allow the 
eye to take it in ata glance. In 
2 pictures of this kind—and all illus- 

iff. trations and nearly all engravings, 

fi prints, etc., would come under this 

t class—directness of execution is 

usually a pleasing quality. A 

simple arrangement of masses and 
MISS L., LITHOGRAPH the elimination of all unnecessary 
By F. Holme ‘ ° ce 

and confusing details are two points 
that are of the highest importance in all black-and-white drawings, 
and where the drawings are to be made in line instead of tones, 
“the fewer lines the better’ is a safe rule to observe. 

The strongest reason for this is that the point is not as suitable 
a medium for tone-drawing as the brush. Penand ink and the 
etching-needle are primarily implements for drawing lines, and they 
should not be forced to do work for which they are unsuited, and 
more especially in these days of process reproduction, when it is 
possible to reproduce anything by half-tone without the intervention 
of the wood or steel engraver to break the picture up into lines 
in order to form a ‘‘printing surface.”’ 

But these are technical considerations, and as such, no matter 
how important, they may seem uninteresting. They nevertheless 
emphasize the fact that the implement used by the artist, whether the 
etcher’s needle, the painter’s brush, or the sculptor’s chisel, is the 
medium he uses to put his impression into tangible form, and that 
the possibilities of expression with this medium should be governed, 
in a certain way, by the rules of any other language. 

The verbose story-teller who delights to embroider his narrative 
with gaudy details w hich have nothing to do with the point he wishes 
to illustrate, is familiar to everybody. Any one can easily find 
by running through his list of acquaintances some one person who 
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will serve to call to mind the disadvantage arising from a too liberal 
use of words. To say a thing and let it go at that is not easy. 
It requires a certain amount of courage, as well as self-restraint, 
to resist the temptation toward elaboration after the work has been 
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completed, and too many people, both in art and in literature, have 
yielded to this temptation, and as Bill Nye has expressed it, have 
‘*sandpapered the soul out of their productions.” 

The country editor who told the foreman when he came to ask 
for a short editorial to fill a space on a page, that he didn’t have time 
to write a short one, knew what he was saying. He knew that the 
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art of condensation, being a matter 
of selection, requires not only time, 
but thought as well. 

Carlyle, in one of his caustic 
criticisms on another writer’s work, 
puts into words an idea that has 
doubtless occurred to many readers. 
He says: ‘‘There is a great discov- 
ery still to be made in literature, 
that of paying literary men by the 
quantity they do not write. Nay, 
in sober truth, is not this actually 
the rule in all writing; and, more- 
over, in all conduct and acting? 
Not what stands above ground, but 
what lies unseen under it, as the 
root and subterrene element it sprang 
from and emblemed forth, deter- 
mines the value. Under all speech 
that is good for anything there lies 
a silence that is better.” 
ig Aiea To transfer the same thought to 
aiid the realm of pictorial art, who shall 
say that in the etching or the pen or pencil drawing that is good 
for anything there are not blank spaces suggestive of lines that are 
better than the lines drawn, blank spaces more eloquent of power, 
mystery, beauty, than the details supplied? ease tHotws. 

















STUDIES OF ART IN AMERICAN LIFE—IV 
IN NEGRO CABINS 


To speak of the art side of negro life—and by this I mean not 
the life of the scattered freedmen, but the life of the negroes in the 
cotton-fields and canebrakes, on the plantations, in their Southern 
cabins—may seem like inviting a smile of incredulity. But it is — 
nevertheless a fact that no race in the United States combines more 
fully the elements of artists in the best sense of the term than the 
negroes. And these elements of artistic nature, crushed almost into 
torpor, it may be, by oppression and servitude, manifest themselves 
in the most unexpected ways. 

One of the closest students of the black men has said that they 
are born orators, painters, sculptors, musicians, and actors, whose 
talents have been dwarfed by the force of their unhappy lot. It is 
only occasionally that we find a Blind Tom attaining distinction in the 
music-halls, a Frederick Douglass on the rostrum, an Ira Aldridge 
on the stage, or a Henry O. Tanner in the studio. But the qualities 
that have made these particular men famous are natural character- 
istics of their race; and the cabins of plantation days, and of the 
reconstructed South, too, for that matter, are not without a genuine 
art life that needs but developing. 

Speaking of the negro, J. E. Rankin, of Howard University, 
said: ‘‘The arts must wait with him, as they have waited with all 
races. But that in due time, in the higher flowering and fruitage 
which will surely come to him as he is more and more educated, 
as he commands leisure, as he has the means to expend and the time 
to use, these, too, will have their full share of his attention, I do not 
doubt.” 

The life of .the negroes is essentially picturesque, and it is some- 
what surprising that they have not been made more largely a theme 
for serious art. Certainly the race offers opportunities for artistic 
treatment that have been but scantily apprehended. Purpose books 
like ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin” have poorly represented their racial traits, 
and works like those of Joel Chandler Harris are calculated to empha- 
size the quaint and humorous side to the subordination of the higher 
and more serious. The conventional pictures of negro subjects, more- 
over, in which a slice of watermelon or a stolen chicken is an impor- 
tant feature, are caricatures savoring of wit and humor rather than 
faithful portrayals. 

In a word, the artistic nature of the negroes as a race has been 
under the harsh spell of bondage, and as yet scarcely realizes that its 
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shackles have been stricken off; and the white man who has studied 
the slave and the freedman has scarcely recognized the rich artistic 
gifts with which nature has endowed the race. Alfred Tennyson, 
who admitted that the American colored artist whom he entertained 
at Faringford had alone caught the spirit of his ‘‘Lotus Eaters,” and 
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Carlyle, who felt piqued at the well-supported statement that 
Frederick Douglass had apprehended and given expression to his 
whole philosophy, are exceptional cases of judgment. The frank 
admission of the one and the anger-flushed cheek of the other are 
little less than tributes to the black man. 

It is a strange, uncouth life, this life of the swamps and of the 
plantations; a narrow, sordid, shiftless life; one calculated to repel 
as well as fascinate the Northerner. Perhaps it is not a matter 
of wonder, after all, that those who have visited the negroes in their 
Southern haunts should have been prone to criticise or smile at rather 
than take the people seriously. It requires a more intimate acquaint- 
ance than most observers are willing to cultivate to see behind the 
outer manifest evidences of ignorance, indigence, and, too often, 
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indifference, the witness of latent abilities and of a spirit that 
struggles to break through the accidents of condition and 
environment. 

No one, for instance, but a person brought up in the South can 
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appreciate the full significance of negro music. To others it is apt 
to be little more than a pleasing novelty. But the quaint old airs 
of plantation days, rich in their own peculiar melody, had and still 
have a peculiar charm. No music in the world is more replete with 
genuine sentiment, none is more pathetic and melancholy. Its essen- 
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tial burden is the hezmweh which composers like Meyerbeer, Chopin, 
and Grieg have incorporated in their minor strains. It is a condition 
unconsciously embodied in an accent, and no people ever offered 
a more striking or touching scene than a group of plantation negroes 
voicing their flattened minor measures and accompanying the strains 
with rhythmic motions 
of their bodies. 

The days of slavery 
are past and gone; but 
to-day even the negro 
songs written by 
Northerners, and de- 
signed to embody 
something of the sen- 
timent of the old 
time, have a warm 
place in the hearts of 
the multitude. ‘‘My 
Old Kentucky Home” 
in cultured communi- 
ties ranks with ‘‘The 
Last Rose of Sum- 
mer’ as an encore 
piece; and ‘‘The Old 
Folks at Home,” with 
its plaint of the ex- 
iles from Suwanee 
River, is scarcely less 
rich in sentiment than 
‘*‘Home, Sweet 
Home,” with its la- 
ment of Paine, the ex- 
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By Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr. ile from home. In 

From *‘Down South.”’ Copyright,.R. H. Russell brief, the cabin-door 
’ 


concerts of the ne- 
groes or the plaintive choruses that enlivened their work in the fields 
are genuine elements of artistic life, worthy of being recorded in 
song, in literature, and in art. 

We are apt to forget in considering the attainments of negroes 
that there are some things in the line of «esthetics that, despite their 
ignorance and lowly condition, they have accomplished as no other 
residents of the United States have. In their folk-songs and folk- 
lore they stand preéminent. Indeed, theirs are the only folk-songs 
and folk-lore that we have. Stunted mentally and socially, as we are 
wont to think, without training in literature and music, the negro, 
as has been well said, has taken some of the melodies of his heart 
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and sung them inthe ear of the nations till they have listened 
entranced, some of these productions being just as genuine works of 
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art as the lyrics of Burns—breathings, as it were, of soul-sorrowing 
humanity after consolation, after comfort and support. 
And so with the legends and stories that form so important 
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a feature in cabin entertainment. They were gathered from no one 
knows where; they, for the most part, have a pathetic seriousness; 
and they are replete with shrewd native wit and wisdom. Around 
the lowly cabins in twilight the negroes were wont to gather and 
beguile the time into the hours of darkness in one another’s company. 
Singing and story-telling, in which in their own peculiar way they were 
experts, were the arts most cultivated, and the manner in which they 
indulged their love of music and romance lent a touch of the pictur- 
esque to every group of negro huts. Sordid as might be the life, 
shabby as might be the environments, one could but feel that among 
the negroes of the Old South there was a genuine art life seeking 
to break over the barriers with which misfortune had circumscribed it. 

This marked development of folk-song and folk-lore, resulting 
in so many a strangely assorted but happy gathering of the negroes, 
is the more remarkable from the fact that it is usually in northern lati- 
tudes, where people have to combat the rigors of climate, and where 
they are obliged to while away the long evenings by the fireside, that 
folk-song and folk-lore have been most cultivated. The negro’s 
penchant for this sort of entertainment betrays a native love of art that 
sought expression on the easiest and most natural lines. 

Perhaps if the negro had had less to do with the hoe and more 
to do with the brush and palette, he might have developed in his 
cabin home a pictorial art as unique and as striking as his music and 
his legends. Certainly the life of the negroes offers as rich oppor- 
tunities for the artist as for the poet, the romancer, the wit and 
humorist. Rudolf Eickemeyer, Jr., in ‘‘Down South,” has recently 
given us some snap-shots of negro scenes and characters that are 
remarkable, not less from their artistic character than for their 
suggestion of neglected opportunities. He has caught his subjects 
at apt moments, and has given us photographs of fine picture value 
that recall the old plantation days. 

If the photographer can find serious, pathetic, striking art subjects 
in the cotton-fields, by the cabins, in the swamps, and in the lanes 
of the South, with the negroes alone as his characters, assuredly the 
artist, with his greater freedom of selection and elimination, could 
find ample and striking material for delineation. For the negroes 
of the Old South, despite the notoriety given them by their history, 
are to-day little known to the general public. 

It has been said that.the most inviting as well as the most 
accessible field of American romance is to be found in the old slave 
states, on the cotton, tobacco, and rice plantations. And the same 
is true, in a large measure, of art. It was and isa land of contrasts 
and contradictions, and in every phase of its life the negro, with his 
picturesque costume, his unique manners and customs, his super- 
stitions, his fervor, was and is an ever-present character. 

MarGARET M. Hur tt. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF PYROGRAVURE 


Pyrogravure, while antedating civilization, is to-day really one 
of the youngest of the arts. It has many clever workers, but no 
great masters. Indeed, the commonly accepted narrow limitations 
of the art have made it rather the pastime of amateurs than the work 
of earnest professionals. Yet pyrogravure has possibilities, both 
in quality of results and in practical application, that few, perhaps, 


even of those who have devoted themselves to its pursuit, have 
recognized. 

Examples of pyrogravure have been produced that entitle it to be 
classed asa fine art. True, the work by its very nature is compara- 
tively coarse, and its color scheme is inevitably a monotony of sepias, 
but in the hands of a skillful opera- 
tor the thermo-cautery is produc- 
tive of surprisingly artistic effects, 
and it is somewhat surprising that 
it has not commanded the attention 
of more people of acknowledged 
ability. 

Its durability, the richness of 
its warm sepia tones, its close ap- 
proximation to the charming irreg- 
ularities of line that characterize 
acid-etching, and its application to 
the depiction of almost everything 
that falls within the scope of line- 
drawing should have : recommended TABLE-COVER, APPLIED PYROGRAVURE 
it, one would imagine, to some of By Leonide C. Lavaron 
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the masters who have won distinction by 
their drawings and have been looking for 
new fields to conquer. 

Those who have been wont to regard 
pyrogravure as the pastime of schoolgirls 
should banish the idea. This class of 
workers, it is true, has been industriously 
making apologies for pyrogravure draw- 
ings with polka-dot accompaniments—the 
never-failing witness of the novice—but 
the poker-work of these amateurs is no 
more pyrogravure in its better sense than 
an oil-painting, executed while one waits, 
is high art. 

Good pyrogravure presupposes a fin- 
ished draughtsman, a fine artistic sense, 
freedom and surety of stroke, and an un- 
usual degree of skill in the manipulation 
of the point. He who does not combine 
these qualities and attainments may hope 
some day to make geometrical figures and 
puncture the designs with passable regu- 
larity with dots, but he can never aspire 
with poker or cautery to produce anything 
that has a distinctive picture v value. 

Both material and agent are absolutely 
uncompromising. The artist is not work- 
HALL-CHAIR ing on stretched canvas with an assortment 
Ry Seater. Revere of pigments, with the privilege, in case he 

does not obtain the desired effect, of paint- 
ing out his picture and beginning anew. Nor is he working on a 
medium from which erasures can easily be made. He simply has a 
plain board surface, whose freedom from defects is one of its chief 
merits, and on which the slightest misstroke with the cautery-point 
makes an indelible scar that either ruins the work or necessitates 
some more or less marked deviation from the picture as originally 
outlined. An excess of pressure will cause the heated point to spoil 
a perspective or make a charming face a caricature. 

It will therefore readily be seen that there are few of the reputedly 
minor arts that require more skill and care. Primarily there is nothing 
in pyrogravure that offers anything like insuperable difficulties to the 
artist, any more than in wood-carving or etching. Theoretically, the 
art is as simple as that of making a crayon drawing or a pencil 
sketch, but in proportion as the limitations of the art are more 
sharply defined and its means of obtaining effects are more precarious 
the deftness which comes with experience is more necessary. 
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In pyrogravure, fineness of shading means delicacy of touch with 
a red-hot point, and massing of tone means depth of burning. 
It is easy enough to intensify a line not strong enough, but in case 
a line is burned too deeply the mistake is fatal, and the only remedy, 
if the original qualities of the sketch are to be preserved, is to plane 
off the surface and begin anew. A stroke with pen or pencil on 
paper or with a needle on a copper surface never begins or ends 
in a dot except by intention, whereas a stroke with the cautery 
on a wood surface will invariably produce a disfiguring dot unless the 
instrument is manipulated with the extremest care. 

It is easy, in view of these facts, to understand why pyrogravure 
has not been more popular with art students. The amount 
of persistent effort necessary to acquire the ability to produce 
a picture in pyrogravure is relativ ely more than is required to produce 
passable results with pencil or crayon, and a large percentage of those 
who essay to learn the art become discouraged after they have 
fretted the surface of innumerable boards with a network of scars 
or an aggregation 
of dots, and seek 
some form of art in 
which the mistakes 
of inexperience are 
more easily eradi- 
cated. 

Despite the fact 
that pyrogravure 
furnishes to the 
lover of line-draw- 
ing something akin 
in its charm to etch- 
ing —and pyrogra- 
vure, by the way, is 
often called wood- 
etching—its limita- 
tions are sharply 
defined. As has 
already been said, 
one can obtain strik- 
ingly artistic effects 
partly by the min- 
utely irregular burnt 
lines and partly by 
the skillful massing 
of sepia tones; but 
no amount of deft- en 
ness on the part of hy Reville ®. Laven 
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EXAMPLES OF PYROGRAVURE 
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the operator can produce as delicate effects in point of line-work as 


an average artist can produce with 


his pen or pencil. The medium 


receiving the picture and the instruments used in producing it must 
be respected by artists in every line of work, and he who undertakes 
to force either, courts the danger of failure. 
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The natural limitations, there- 
fore, of pyrogravure are probably 
responsible for the fact that artists 
of known repute in other lines have 
not deemed it worth their while 
to serve an apprenticeship in an 
art in which they cannot reasona- 
bly expect to attain the proficiency 
and fine results that attend their 
efforts in their chosen fields. 

As a consequence, pyrogravure 
to-day is largely relegated to the 
decoration of picture-frames, furni- 
ture, panels, certain forms of 
leather-work, and the like, in which 
it is desired to produce a pleasing 
decoration rather than a finished 
picture. 
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Such rank as pyrogravure enjoys among the graphic arts has 
been attained principally within the last ten or a dozen years. Prior 
to that time the instruments used were too clumsy to be productive 
of satisfactory results. So long as the artist was dependent upon 
repeated heating of his burning-point in lamp or fire, only to have 
it cool rapidly on application to the wood surface, and thus produce 
unevenness of stroke, the art halted sadly in its development. The 
finest work produced was deemed little more than a curiosity. 

When, however, some ingenious worker undertook to make use 
of the surgeon’s thermo-cautery in a modified form, it became 
possible to produce burnt-wood pictures with scarce a suggestion 
of the defects that formerly characterized the work. To-day the 
artist has his platinum points mounted in a holder as easy to manipu- 
late as a pencil, and connected by a rubber hose with a naphtha- bottle 
and a bulb that serves as a bellows. With his left hand he occasionally 
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squeezes the bulb, and thus keeps 
at white heat the platinum point 
which is first heated over a spirit 
lamp. 

This equipment is simple, con- 
venient, and effective, and provided 
only the artist has a due mastery 
over the details of drawing and 
sufficient skill in the manipulation 
of the cautery to produce the proper 
effects of light and shade, he has a 
means of producing artistic effects 
comparable with those produced in 
any form of graphic art. 

In actual practice, few artists in 
pyrogravure would undertake to 
burn his picture offhand on a wood 
surface. That method of proced- 
ure would be altogether too risky. 
He therefore outlines his picture in 
pencil, indicating roughly the vari- 
ous values he wishes to produce 
with his burnt lines, and then traces 
his pencil-drawing with the cautery- 


point, filling in such details as were omitted from the original sketch, 
and developing his picture by accentuating a line here and a line 
there, and massing his tones so as to produce the result desired. 


Fire is his mor- 
dant, and he must 
ever keep in mind 
the old maxim that 
fire is a good serv- 
ant, but a bad mas- 
ter. If the white- 
hot platinum point 
were not such a 
willful, arbitrary 
power in the matter 
of burning, it is not 
unlikely that pyro- 
gravure to-day 
might have its mas- 
ters. 

Much of the ar- 
tistic value of py- 
rogravure depends 
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upon the selection of woods. Only well-seasoned stock, free from knots 
and dark spots, should be used, and the tone of the wood should 
be selected with a careful consideration of the effect to be produced 
upon it. French poplar, oak, ash, elm, holly, sycamore, California 
redwood, mahogany, and above all, basswood—the material most 
commonly used—may all be used effectively for different kinds 
of work. The ease with which basswood can be worked has made 
ita popular favorite, but woods of denser texture and darker color 
often yield results that cannot be equaled by the lighter material. 

The accompanying illustrations will convey some idea of the 
common uses to which pyrogravure is put, and will also give a hint 
as to its possibilities as a means for picture-making. The art will 
doubtless remain, however, purely decorative in its function, and 
in this capacity it is worthy of a wider vogue than it has thus far had. 

That it will ever rival in popularity even the least important of the 
graphic arts as a means of producing pictures, its most enthusiastic 
votaries do not contend, but that it has a great future as a decorative 
agent is commonly admitted, and if only the artist manipulates his 
cautery with a due regard to the laws and principles that govern 
other forms of line-drawing, the art in its purely decorative function 
will be held in ever greater esteem as popular taste is educated 
to appreciate the unique and striking effects it makes possible. 
Avice M. Harcovm. 











BOOK REVIEWS 


One of the most sumptuous art works of the year, and at the 
same time one that has exceptional value, is Lady Dilke’s Treatise, 
‘French Architects and Sculptors of the XVIII. Century, ” recently 
published by the Macmillan Company. The volume is professedly 
a continuation of the author’s ‘“‘French Painters of the XVIII. Cen- 
tury,” published last year, and the same general form of treatment 
is followed. With wise discrimination, the author has selected those 
men whose work has most influenced the art they practiced, and 
the illustrations she has furnished are calculated to make clear that 
artistic development which corresponded to the renewal of human 
ideals by which the eighteenth century was distinguished. The 
period was one of wide range of interest. The architects, as the 
author plainly shows, were engaged in solving the problems con- 
nected with the creation of the modern house, of remodeling old 
palaces, of erecting official monuments, and of creating pleasant 
dwelling-places, the charm of which still hangs about the walls 
of the Petit Trianon and the lovely Hotel de Salm. The sculptors 
were given new direction to their art, and asserting their independ- 
ence, by imparting first to the statue and then to the statuette 
a new significance. These changes are traced in ‘a scholarly man- 
ner. The importance of the work will be seen from the fact that 
many of the finest achievements of the great artists of the period 
are little known even in their own country, and practically unknown 
in English-speaking communities. -Lady Dilke clearly defines her 
object when she says that she undertook ‘to trace the traditions 
by which the chief among these men were guided; to give such 
an account of their lives as may render them something more than 
mere names to us; to bring order into our conception of their 
works, and to support the conclusions of the text by typical illus- 
trations of their performance.’’ In performing her task, she has 
wisely availed herself of a mass of material made available by 
recent retrospective art exhibitions at Paris. No work thus far 
published equals the volume in its careful survey of the period 
covered and in its lucid explanation of the evolution of tastes 
and methods. 


For further book reviews, see advertising page 9. 








